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GERMANTOWN ROAD 
AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 1 

BY TOWN SEND WARD. 



INGE the First Part of this "Walk was 
printed I find that in 1710 it was pro- 
posed to Council to have a road to lead 
from Bucks County into Philadelphia 
by the way of the present Old York 
Road, but that route, as to its entrance 
into the city, was afterwards changed 
for Front Street. In 1771 a petition, 
signed by about sixty-five persons, was 
presented to the authorities, praying 
that "a public road which led from the 
upper end of Fourth Street to the 
widow Masters land, near her mill-dam, 
should be opened into the Germantown 
Road." The extension from the mill- 
to the Germantown Road was 
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authorized, and thus another outlet was made in the upper 
part of the town. A copy, executed by Mr. George W. 
Spiese, of a plan of survey made in 1750 shows an Indian 
Path crossing the Cohocksink at a point just where Third 
Street now is. I suppose it led to Shackamaxon, and no 
doubt it was long used by the early colonists when going 
to the "Governor's Mill." Two houses that appear on Scull 
and Heap's Map of 1750 might well have been noticed. They 
are marked "Jones" and "Neglee," and are on the west side 
of the Germantown Road, a little north of Masters' house. 
The first, which was standing until about twenty years ago, 
is believed to have been the house of Thomas Story, who 
was bred to the law in England, became a Friend, and came 
here to be Master of Rolls of the Province, etc. He was a 
distinguished Minister among Friends, and a son-in-law of 
the first Edward Shippen. The house was of solid brick, and 
about thirty feet square, with the old-fashioned pediment 
eaves. Its site was quite near where now is the intersection 
of Tenth Street and Susquehanna Avenue. 

In the First Walk, it may be remembered, we paused at 
the site of the old stone bridge of the turnpike ; the etching 
of which, of the year 1876, represents some houses which 
had been erected on the east side of the road not long before 
the bridge disappeared. Just before that site was reached, 
on the east of the road, about where Eighteenth Street is to 
cross, stands a house whence, in the earlier part of the cen- 
tury, strains of music often issued, and the gayety of whose 
occupants seemed to betoken their origin in another land. 
A gentleman know T n in Nicetown and its vicinity as Dr. 
Joseph Martin, lived in it with his family from 1827 to the 
time of his death in 1846. His daughter, Mrs. McKee, now 
lives in Germantown, and two of his grandchildren are Mr. 
Prosper D. Martin and Mrs. Gillies Dallett of this city. 
"With something of Gallic pride, the place was called Fon- 
tenoy. 

Martin du Colombier, of Lille, formerly the capital of 
French Flanders, emigrated from France in 1737. He did 
60 under the patronage of the Government, going to its 
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island of St. Domingo, or Hayti. He prospered there; for at 
his death he left a plantation with five hundred Negroes on 
it, and an annual income of 150,000 livres. Joseph Martin du 
Colombier, his youngest son, was born in 1760, and at an 
early age was sent to Paris to be educated. Such was the 
fertility of the island of St. Domingo, well called the garden 
of the world, and so great was the wealth of its planters, 
that their children, by virtue of a Royal Edict, had the right 
to enter those schools in France reserved exclusively for the 
children of the nobility. Joseph had some advantage from 
this, but it so happened that after his father's death, which 
was early, his mother married again, and he was sent to a 
seminary to be educated as a priest. Now he did not ap- 
prove of this, so he escaped and made his way back to St. 
Domingo and to the old plantation. It may be that he soon 
returned to France, for during the War of American Inde- 
pendence, he came here, and was present at the execution of 
Major Andre. At that time, or afterwards, he was a sur- 
geon in the French Army, but his visit here was with a 
view to offer his services to the American Army. He 
entered it, but the fate of war soon made him a captive, 
consigned to the deadly Prison Ship Jersey. From its deck, 
of a morning, he would witness the consignment to a watery 
grave of the bodies of ten or twelve of the unfortunates who 
had been stifled to death during the night. He often saw 
prisoners in the hold " fighting like wild beasts to get near 
the small air ports, that they might breathe." He sang, 
accompanying himself on the guitar, an accomplishment that 
often led to the British officers' and their wives' inviting him 
on deck. This, he was used to say, secured him sufficient 
food and fresh air to save his life. 

After our war he returned to the plantation and soon after- 
wards married Mademoiselle Charlotte Fillon, a daughter of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of St. Domingo, by whom he had 
five children, three of whom, Celia, Prosper, and Caroline, 
reached maturity. The servile war, that soon came in the 
island, found him still in the vigor of youth, and offering his 
services, he was made Captain of Dragoons and Commander- 
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in-Chief of Cavalry. It was a horrible war there, for no 
quarter was shown. He used to say, " We could meet the 
Negroes, one to ten, and easily defeat them, but when the 
Trench Government of the Revolution sent over regiments 
of artillery to aid the Negroes it was then one to one." 
Among his papers is the following : — 

" The Assembly General of the French Part of St. Domingo. 

To Mons. Martin, Citizen of Port Margot. 

The Assembly having learned with what courage you 
have devoted yourself to the defence of your country, your 
glorious actions have raised its admiration and you are 
worthy of its gratitude. The Assembly has decreed that 
there should be an honourable mention made of you in its 
proces verbal of this day, and I am commissioned to announce 
it to you. Your name inscribed in the archives of St. 
Domingo shall pass to posterity, and you will be given as a 
model for those who fight for their country. 
Cap. Salut, 

Octr. 4th, 1791. PL. CADUCHE, President." 

In the action of the 6th of October, 1792, charging at the 
head of his dragoons, Martin's horse was killed under him; 
at another time, in a parley with the rebels, for the purpose 
of gaining time, he was only saved by the swiftness of his 
horse. 

He was now no longer " of the Dovecot," for the French 
Revolution, by prohibiting any person being of anything, 
changed Joseph Martin die Colombier into Joseph Martin. 
In the winter of 1792-3 he returned to the United States, 
whither he had already sent part of his family, and settled 
near Wilmington, in Delaware. There he engaged in com- 
merce, trading with St. Domingo, and before many years he 
acquired what was at that time a handsome fortune. Busi- 
ness alone, however, did not engross his mind, for when the 
yellow fever appeared in that place, he devoted himself to its 
victims, taking his son Prosper with him in his visits, whose 
only protection was a handkerchief saturated with vinegar. 
Refusing compensation for his important services, the authori- 
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ties of the place voted him their thanks. His wife died in 
1805, when, with his family, he came to Philadelphia. In 
1827 he removed to the house spoken of, at Mcetown, and 
during the nineteen years he lived in it, his life was one of 
usefulness. Every day he would visit the blacksmith shop to 
learn the news; but daily also did he practise his vocation 
as a physician, never in any instance accepting fee or reward. 
Driving out with his daughter on the 16th of November, 
1846, as they returned in the evening and were beholding 
the glory of the stars, gently bowing his head on her arm, 
the aged man said, "How beautiful is Venus!" and in the 
same instant found peace in death. 

And now it seems proper to recall what has been said of 
the appearance of the country by the early comers here, whose 
writings have been preserved. The Swedes and Dutch, as 
they travelled to and fro, no doubt adhered closely to the 
dearly loved watercourses, so that it is doubtful if the views 
of any of these earliest comers, as to the interior of the region, 
are extant. Penn's cousin and first Deputy Governor, Cap- 
tain Markham, writing in 1681, says: "It is a very fine 
country, if it were not so overgrown with woods." This, 
however, could not have been entirely so, for Markham goes 
on to say, " We have very good horses, and the men ride 
madly on them. They think nothing of riding eighty miles 
of a day ; and when they get to their journey's end, turn their 
horses into the field. They never shoe them." There must 
then have been somewhat of the open to have had such 
riding, and indeed we know that where the beaver abounds, 
as it did here, this must have been the case. 

Major Robert Rogers, who published his travels at Lon- 
don in the year 1765, in speaking of Philadelphia says, " In 
short, scarce anything can afford a more beautiful landscape 
than this city and the adjacent country, which for some miles 
may be compared to a well-regulated, flourishing garden, 
being improved, as I have been informed, to as great advan- 
tage as almost any lands in Europe." Some years later than 
this Silas Deane, of Connecticut, gives an account, quite 
interesting but requiring a word of criticism. He was a 
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member of Congress here, and on the 9th of July, 1775, 
writes to his wife, " I must not forget my ride to German- 
town, five miles from hence, famous for stocking manufac- 
ture. I cannot describe pompous villas or elegant gardens 
where there are none, unless I meant a romance, and as I 
mean only to divert you with honest chat, I describe the 
country as it is. Between this city and Germantown there 
is not one elegant seat, and the greatest improvement on 
nature is that on their groves, owing by no means to luxury 
but to penury and want. The growth is red oak, inter- 
spersed with black walnut, etc. The poor are allowed to cut 
up the brush and trim the lower limbs ; this leaves the groves 
in the most beautiful order you can imagine. All is clean 
on the ground ; removing every shrub and bush leaves the 
wind free play to sweep the floor, and the soil, by no means 
luxuriant, shooting up the trees rather sparingly, so much 
grass starts as to give a pale-green carpet ; while the trees 
are trimmed up ten to fifteen feet on their trunks, and give the 
eye a prospect far into the grove, and the footman or horse- 
man free access. This is the state of the groves near this 
city — by a stranger supposed to be natural entirely, which 
(this trimming and gleaning of the poor excepted) is really 
the case. I am the more particular on this, as the London 
or Gentleman's Magazine mentions this appearance of their 
groves as the simple effect of nature, in which opinion I 
joined, until ocular demonstration convinced me of the con- 
trary." 

As to Mr. Deane's remark on the absence of villas, it may 
be said that in New England it appears to have been always 
the custom to build houses very near to the roadside, but it 
was never so here, nor to the south of us. Mr. Deane, there- 
fore, was not aware that there was on the road to German- 
town, at least " one elegant seat," Fair Hill, obscured by the 
beautiful grove, to say nothing of Stenton. And, perhaps, 
it was thrift, rather than "penury and want," that effected 
the charming result he so greatly admired. Ample pro- 
vision for the poor existed in Philadelphia at that time, for 
in another letter he says, the poor house " vastly exceeds all 
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of the kind in America put together, and, I guess, equals in 
its excellent institutions anything in Europe. It has ample 
room for five hundred lodgers. There are about three hun- 
dred in it." At that time there were many Germans here, 
and those who have not witnessed the thrift of this people 
are without a comprehension of what is possible to be effected 
by it. A German knows that to 

" Cover his daughter with silks and furs, 
His farm shall cover itself with burrs." 

Among these people, in the interior of the State, I have seen 
vast stacks of fagots of light wood their children had 
gathered, thus cleaning the ground, as w r ell as securing an 
ample supply of fuel that often elsewhere I have seen wasted. 
Perhaps it is not too much to say of the country north of 
Philadelphia, and indeed the remark will apply to that west 
and southwest of it, that it is justly considered to be not 
only the most fertile, but also the most beautiful, region ad- 
joining any very large city in the world. This is better ap- 
preciated by those who have studied English Landscape 
Gardening, and read Horace Walpole's essay thereon. The 
subject, however, becomes doubly attractive to those who 
learn from Tacitus, how Nero, the Roman Emperor, by the 
aid of "men possessed of genius and courage to attempt by 
art what nature had denied," achieved just such effects as 
are often met here. After this it is easy to understand how 
Milton, who in early life makes 

" Leisure 
" In trim gardens take his pleasure," 

could, after he became blind, see with his poetic but truthful 
intellectual eye, the paradise that so often enchants us as we 
wander about Germantown. 

The branch of the Wingohocking which we have just 
crossed at the northern border of Nicetown, was often called 
Logan's Run. It passes through the southern part of Sten- 
ton, a noble place, originally of about five hundred acres, of 
which until some twenty-five years ago two hundred and 
fifty acres were unsold. Many of its ancient oaks and 
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hemlocks and lofty pines still remain, as also its venerable 
mansion, erected in 1727-34, of which an etching is given. 
In the paved way that leads to the house, a brick bears upon 
its face the perfect impression of a small and apparently a 
gentle hand, pressed there while the clay was still soft. The 
house, built of brick, is fifty-five feet front by forty-two feet 
in depth, with a separate range of servants' rooms, kitchens 
and greenhouses, extending backward one hundred and ten 
feet further. The hall, paved with brick, is wainscoted to 
the ceiling. On the left hand is what was probably the 
dining-room, also wainscoted, and with a well-laid floor in 
which no nails' heads are exhibited. In this room is a taste- 
ful cupboard for china. Its circular back is arched at the 
top, and escalloped. The large fireplace has in it a back 
plate of iron with " J. L. 1728," on it. The other rooms are 
wainscoted on the fireplace sides, one of which still retains 
the Dutch tiles that ornamented them. They are repre- 
sented in the initial piece of this Walk. The staircase is 
decidedly fine ; and the upper rooms are in keeping with the 
lower ones. From the cellar is the entrance to the solidly 
arched, underground long passage way that led to the old 
barn and stables. This must have been a great convenience 
in times of storm. The family burial ground, a few hun- 
dred feet to the north, still remains. The founder of this 
place was James Logan, who in 1699, at the age of about 
twenty-three, came here with William Penn, as Secretary 
of the Province. His name is one of those derived from 
locality, and is said to mean a rocking stone, of the Druidi- 
cal era. It occurs in Scottish history in the time of William 
the Lion; and in subsequent ages it was connected with 
important national transactions. The chief Logan was 
Laird, or Baron, of Eestalrig, which in early times was called 
Lestalric. One of the interesting particulars recorded in 
the history of the clan is of 1329 : — " When that solemn 
embassy was undertaken, in compliance with the death- 
bed request of the great King, Robert Bruce, that his heart 
might be taken to the holy sepulchre, Sir Robert Logan 
and Sir Walter Logan were the chief associates of Sir James 
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Douglass in that illustrious band which comprised the flower 
of Scottish chivalry. The fatal termination of their mission 
under the walls of Grenada, where an excess of heroism led 
them to battle with the Moors, finished in martial glory 
the career of most of the troop ; and, in attempting the res- 
cue of their friend, the Lord Sinclair, the Logans fell in the 
thickest of the fight." 

" In 1400, Sir Eobert Logan of Restalrig, Lord Admiral 
of Scotland, defeated an English fleet in the Frith of 
Forth." Two centuries later, Sir Robert Logan of Restal- 
rig, " who married a daughter of Lord John Somerville, was 
the owner of Fast Castle, on the borders of the German 
Ocean, in Scotland, and w r as connected with the troubles 
of that country occasioned by the affair of the Earl of 
Gowrie. The strange and illegal accusation of Baron Logan, 
in 1608, eight years after his death, for an alleged participa- 
tion in the ' Gowrie Conspiracy,' and the singular trial of 
his mouldering remains, are among the most mysterious 
transactions of King James's reign. The sentence of ' guilty' 
threw his forfeited estates into the hands of the Earl of 
Dunbar. The proscription of the name of Sprot, the accuser, 
who was hanged for his perjury, was the last act of this 
tragedy." Fast Castle, commanding the promontory of St. 
Abb's Head on the coast of Berwickshire, sat for its picture 
to Sir Walter Scott, who in his Bride of Lammermoor, gives 
a spirited and faithful description of it under the name of 
Wolfs Crag. 

The reduced circumstances of the Logans threw them into 
an obscurity from which they have been partially retrieved 
by David Masson who, in his memoir of Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, gives the marriage of that poet, in 1632, with 
Elizabeth Logan. According to Wilson Armistead, bio- 
grapher of James Logan, the sons of the unfortunate Baron 
left the country, and fixed their residence at Lurgan, in 
Ireland. Robert, the younger, subsequently returned to Scot- 
land, received the degree of Master of Arts in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, entered the ministry, served some time as 
chaplain, and married Isabella Hume. He now relinquished 
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his clerical profession, and returned to Ireland, where he 
sought rest from the centuries of turmoil in which the family - 
had lived, by becoming a member of the peaceful Society of 
Friends. Of his children, none lived long except William, 
who settled at Bristol and became an eminent physician there, 
and James, born the 20th of the 8th mo. 1674. 

James Logan attained the Latin, Greek, and some Hebrew, 
before he was thirteen years of age ; in his sixteenth year, 
having met with a book of Leybourn's on mathematics, he 
made himself master of that science without any manner of 
instruction. He had been put apprentice to a considerable 
linen-draper in Dublin, but the Prince of Orange landing, 
and the war in Ireland coming on before he was bound, he 
was returned to his parents, and went with them, first to 
Edinburgh, and then to London and Bristol. Here, he says, 
whilst employed in the instruction of others, he improved 
himself in Greek and Hebrew, and also learned French, 
Italian, and some Spanish. In 1698, he had a prospect of 
engaging in trade between Dublin and Bristol, and had 
commenced it with good promise of success; but, in the 
spring of 1699, he was invited by William Penn to accom- 
pany him to his colony in America. He accepted the pro- 
posal, and sailed with Penn in the Canterbury , in September, 
1699, arriving at Philadelphia in the beginning of December. 
An old story, here, but I know not whether in print or not, 
is that on the voyage a supposed piratical vessel bore down 
on the Canterbury. Her crew, and Logan with them, pre- 
pared to resist an attack, while the peaceful Penn went below. 
Reappearing when the strange sail had left, he greatly up- 
braided Logan for having yielded to a belligerent feeling, 
and received for a reply, " Thou didst not condemn me be- 
fore going below.'* 

On their arrival here Penn made him not only secretary to 
the Province, but gave him a general charge both of the 
government and property, saying, "I have left thee in an 
uncommon trust, with a singular dependence on thy justice 
and care." Logan died in 1751, and throughout this long 
term of half a century, most faithfully observed the trust. 
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The estate he left was not a great one, considering his un- 
usual opportunities. When Penn oftered to give him one 
thousand acres of land in Bucks County, he would accept 
but one-half of that amount, and it is, I believe, this tract 
that went to the support of the Loganian Library. 

After a residence in Philadelphia of several years, James 
Logan married Sarah Reed, sister to the wife of the elder 
Israel Pemberton. His time was mainly employed in pub- 
lic affairs — for besides being Chief Justice for many years, he 
continued to hold the offices of Provincial Secretary and 
Commissioner of Property, and for nearly two years gov- 
erned the Province as President of the Council. Yet with 
all this his fondness for literary pursuits has given the name 
of James Logan a conspicuous place among the scholars of 
our colonial era. This was achieved, although the incon- 
siderable remuneration of his offices involved his supplement- 
ing his salary by engaging in business with Edward Ship- 
pen under the name of Logan & Shippen. Throughout his 
career in this country, his name so constantly appears in the 
annals of the province, that it would be idle to attempt by 
a few paragraphs to give any sketch of it. His last years of 
life were subjected to the infirmities of disease and the 
w r eight of age, aggravated by an injury to one of his limbs, 
received in 1728, which confined him long to his house, and 
permanently maimed him. Canassatego, Chief of the Onon- 
dagas, in his speech at Philadelphia, 1742, at the treaty held 
with the Six Nations, said, " Brethren, we called at our old 
friend, James Logan's, in our way to this city, and, to our 
grief, we found him hid in the bushes, and retired through 
infirmities from public business." 

The Indians of the primitive time were warriors, and it 
was their aim to excel ; for each member of the little tribe 
felt that h.e belonged to what he believed to be the mightiest 
nation of the earth. This engendered a pride equal, perhaps, 
to any ever felt by man. At the acme of their power such 
races possess a nice regard for truth and a keen sense of honour. 
When brought into contact with another and more potent 
civilization, they do not, however, become incorporated with 
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it, but, unfortunately, only adopting the vices of the baser 
part of the superior race, soon become debased. It is not 
fair, therefore, to describe them in their degradation, and 
then present the picture as a truthful representation of a 
race, once great, but that has, hardly however by its own act, 
lost its character and its honour. Thomas Fisher well de- 
scribes the Indian's fate : — 

He wanders 'neath the evening star ; 
Forc'd from the land that gave him birth 
He dwindles from the face of earth. 

Though o'er his native soil we trace 

The footsteps of a prouder race, 

Though the pavilioned waste of oak 

Has bowed beneath the woodman's stroke ; 

But lately from the glen or hill 

His cheerful whoop has ceased to thrill. 

The vast forest of Pennsylvania, as yet but little broken, 
adjoined Stenton, and in 1728 " a bear of large size leaped 
over the fence into the garden." The Indian trail from the 
interior country was, I doubt not, about the route of the old 
turnpike, and along it would come the children of the forest, 
in bands of twenty-five to thirty each, to visit Logan, where 
they would make their huts, on his grounds, remaining per- 
haps a year at a time, " making and selling baskets, ladles, 
and tolerably good fiddles." It is probable that these visits 
ceased about the time of Braddock's defeat. Shorter visits, 
however, than these were also made. " He often had the 
Indians for his guests at Stenton, three or four hundred of 
them at a time, for several weeks." At night they would 
line the staircase in their sleep and pass their days in the 
beautiful maple grove. Tradition says that here the Good 
Chief Wingohocking, standing with Logan on the border of 
the beautiful stream that wound through the place, proposed 
to change their names, for he loved the white man and this 
was the" Indian mode of showing it. Logan told him the 
law would make it difficult to give up his name, but said, 
" Do thou, chief, take mine, and give thine to this stream 
which passes through my fields, and when I am passed away, 
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and while the earth shall endure, it shall flow and bear thy 
name." 

James Logan died on the 31st of the 10th mo., 1751, and was 
buried in Friends' Grounds at Fourth and Arch Streets. Of 
his children, Sarah married Isaac Norris the Speaker ; Wil- 
liam married Hannah Emlen; and Hannah married John 
Smith, of New Jersey, ancestor of Mr. John Jay Smith, who 
was so long connected with the Philadelphia Library. The 
first child mentioned, Sarah, corresponded with the venerable 
Thomas Story. An extract from a letter written by her 
father to him, in 1724, gives an agreeable glimpse of the life 
in the wilds of Pennsylvania at that day. He says, " Sally, 
besides her needle, has been learning French, and, this last 
week, has been very busy in the dairy at the plantation, in 
which she delights as well as in spinning ; but is this moment 
at the table with me, reading the 34th Psalm in Hebrew, the 
letters of which she learned very perfectly in less than two 
hours' time." For more of the ladies of this family I must 
refer the reader to the Journal of William Black, Volume L, 
p. 407, of this Magazine. It was James Logan's intention to 
make his library a public one and to endow it with some 
property for its support. He erected a building in Sixth 
Street, north of Walnut, in which his books remained a 
number of years. Eventually an Act of Assembly, of 1792, 
annexed an estate of near six hundred acres in Bucks County, 
together with the library, to the Philadelphia Library Com- 
pany. This property, situated on both sides of the Lahaska 
Turnpike, near New Hope, comprises the " Ingham Tract" of 
409 acres and 66 perches, and the u Dean Tract," of 202 acres 
and 82 perches. The first tract is held at a yearly rent to be 
determined at intervals of every one hundred and twenty-one 
years forever. The re-valuation of rent of the second is to 
be made every one hundred and seven years. Both are sub- 
ject to the privilege of Logan, his heirs and assigns and their 
walkeny, of viewing the land. 

William Logan, the son of James, was born at Stenton on 
the 14th of the 5th mo., 1718. He married Hannah, a 
daughter of George Emlen, and died in 1776. His educa- 
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tion, conducted here under the eye of his father, was com- 
pleted in England. He was a friend of the Proprietary 
interests, and a protector of the Indian race, members of 
which were cordially received by him. To their aged he 
gave a settlement on his land at Stenton, called the " Indian 
Field," and provided at his ow T n cost for the education of 
their young. In the time of the " Paxton Boys," notwith- 
standing his being a Friend, he joined others similarly en- 
dangered, in taking measures to defend their lives by force. 
He travelled extensively in America, and before the war of 
the Revolution had gone to Europe. Imbued with the 
liberal spirit of his father, he executed the conveyance of the 
Loganian Library to public use. 

Dr. George Logan, a son of William, was born at Stenton on 
the 9th of the 9th month, 1753, married Deborah, a daughter 
of Charles Norris of Fair Hill, and died at Stenton on the 
9th of April, 1821. He received his education in England, 
returned, and served an apprenticeship with a merchant here ; 
but he desired to study medicine, and this he afterwards did 
at Edinburgh. On completing this course, he travelled 
through France, Italy, Germany, and Holland, returning 
home in 1779. "While absent the region around his home 
had been the theatre of war. Sir William Howe, when he 
held Philadelphia, gave orders to destroy the country seats 
and other places of obnoxious persons, in its vicinity. In 
consequence of this, on Saturday, the 22d of November, 1777, 
the house at Fair Hill and sixteen others, including that at 
Somerville, then the residence of Charles Thomson, Secretary 
of Congress, were burned. By orders of Col. Twistleton, two 
dragoons came to fire Stenton, telling the negro woman ser- 
vant there, what they intended to do, and that she could 
remove her bedding and clothing while they were gone to 
the barn for straw. An officer, with his command, happen- 
ing to come up at this time, inquired of the woman if any 
deserters had been about the place. With the quick ap- 
prehension that so often marks the well-trained negro ser- 
vant, and the fidelity, too, quite as characteristic of them, 
she told him that at that very moment, two were in the barn. 
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The supposed deserters were at once secured, and notwith- 
standing their protestation, were carried away as prisoners. 
The burning of so many buildings naturally excited much 
remark, and no doubt led to a reconsideration of the orders, 
which were revoked, and so Stenton was saved. In the 
movements of the contending armies around Philadelphia, 
the house was alternately used as head-quarters by Sir 
William Howe and by General Washington. 

Owing to the war Stenton fell into a situation that required 
Dr. Logan's undivided attention. He therefore abandoned 
medicine and applied himself to agricultural pursuits, in 
which he delighted ; and soon the improved state of the 
plantation evinced the correctness of his judgment. He was 
an active member of the Agricultural and Philosophical 
Societies, was instrumental in establishing the Agricultural 
Society in Lancaster, and employed his leisure with studies 
that enlarged his capacities for usefulness, and fitted him for 
the situation in which he afterwards appeared. In view of 
the probable war of the United States with Prance, Dr. 
Logan went to Europe in 1798 with a hope to prevent it. 
This led to an Act of Congress, popularly called "The Logan 
Act," of the 30th of January, 1799, aimed at such personal 
interference. It is most remarkable that, nearly half a cen- 
tury afterwards, this law was raked up against Nicholas P. 
Trist, also a Philadelphian, who humanely persisted in nego- 
tiating a treaty with prostrate Mexico, after his mission had 
been revoked by the Administration which sent him. After 
this Dr. Logan became a Senator from Pennsylvania, serving 
from 1801 to 1807. In 1810 he visited England as formerly 
France with the same philanthropic desire of preserving 
peace between the two countries, but it was not his good 
fortune to effect it. On his death, in 1821, Du Ponceau said 
of him, "And art thou too gone ? friend of man ! friend of 
peace! friend of science! Thou whose persuasive accents 
could still the angry passions of the rulers of men, and dis- 
pose their minds to listen to the voice of reason and justice." 

Mrs. Deborah Logan survived her husband eighteen years, 
dying at Stenton on the 2d of Feb., 1839. Well fitted by 
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her intellectual endowments for general society, she had a 
most extensive acquaintance with her countrymen of the era 
in which she lived. Most of the distinguished foreigners 
who visited Philadelphia shared her hospitality. It was her 
habit to rise very early, often by candlelight, and seek the 
long old library room at S teuton, there to write and study 
several hours before the morning meal. Her collection of 
manuscripts was large, and earned for her the title of " the 
female historian of Pennsylvania," On her death a special 
meeting was called of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
of which she was an associate, and one of the members pro- 
nounced an oration on her worth. Two of the public libra- 
ries of the city were closed on account of her demise. 

An elder brother of Dr. George Logan was William, who 
married a Miss Portsmouth. Their only child, "William 
Portsmouth Logan, died without issue. A sister, Sarah, also 
older, married on the 17th of March, 1772, Thomas Fisher, 
of the family from Lewes. A younger brother, Charles, 
married Mary Pleasants, of Powhatan County, Virginia. 
Of their children, Sarah Pleasants Logan married Dr. James 
Carter ; Maria Virginia Logan married first, Mr. Woodson, 
secondly, William F. Carter ; Hannah Logan, married first, 
Mr. St. John, secondly, Mr. Howard ; Juliana Logan married 
Mr. McCoul; and Charles F. Logan married, and had a 
daughter named Sarah Robeson Logan, who married James 
S. ISTewbold of this city. 

Dr. George Logan was succeeded by his son Albanus, who 
was born on the 22d of Nov., 1783, and died the 10th Feby., 
1854. He married Maria a daughter of John Dickinson, 
author of the Farmer's Letters. He was an agriculturist, 
and was also devoted to field sports. With a robust frame 
and great physical vigour, he seemed to be superior to the ills 
of life, and in his last illness, a most painful one, his spirit 
was not chafed. The late Doctor George W. Norris told me 
that throughout his long protracted suffering — when for 
weeks together he never once lay down, but could only re- 
cline in a chair, and that but upon one side — he never uttered 
a complaint, and was as gentle as a girl. Of his children, 
Gustavus Logan married Miss Armat. The late Dr. J. Dick- 
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inson Logan married Miss Susam Wister; a daughter married 
the late Dr. Thomas Forrest Betton; and the survivor is Miss 
Mary Logan. 

In March, 1863, during the late war, the MeClellan Hos- 
pital was opened on that part of Stenton which lies alongside 
the Germantown Road. It had accommodations for about 
one thousand of the sick and wounded, but at times, by re- 
sorting to hospital tents, nigh twice this number could be 
admitted. Its use ended with the war. The "Young 
America Cricket Club" of Germantown was established in 
1855, and for three years had their grounds at the residence 
of Mr. Thomas A. Newhall, on Manheim Street. fter 
several changes, they at last, in 1879, obtained their present 
fine ground, which is that part of Stenton that lies north of 
where the hospital stood. Ill front of the site of the hos- 
pital, as a dreaded reminder of a probable fate that awaits 
me, is the u Five Mile Stone" of the old turnpike. Jenny 
McQee, an ancient Hibernian nurse in the family of Genl. 
Callender Irvine, of the War of 1812, had a habit of attempt- 
ing to amuse the children by an account of her walk to 
Germantown, a fair enough story, no doubt, had it ever been 
fully told. Whether the poor woman was rather prosaic, or 
the children unusually restive, certain it was she could never 
end the tale, for they would soon insist that she had reached 
Germantown. Her stereotyped reply was, " No ! I am only 
at the ' Five Mile Stone.' " I trust my readers may be more 
considerate. 

On the west of the road, opposite Stenton, and on the low 
ground of the branch of the Wingohocking, stand two old 
houses belonging to descendants of Joseph Roberts, cashier 
of Stephen Girard's Bank. On the map of 1750 two houses, 
perhaps these, are marked with the names of " Neglee" and 
"Dewalden." The latter place, no doubt, was that of the 
family of Dewald living in the vicinity. The houses are 
sequestered in a grove of weeping willows of a beauty so 
unusual as to attract the eyes of all lovers of nature who 
may happen, when the foilage is full, to be in the German- 
town train as it sweeps by Wayne Station. 
Vol. v.— 10 
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To the west of Wayne Station is Fern Hill, formerly the 
seat of Louis Clapier, who was born in Marseilles in the year 
1764 or '65, and in his youth went to St. Domingo, but left 
there about 1796, on account of the insurrection. He came 
thence to Philadelphia and embarked in commerce. In this 
career he was soon so successful as to have become the owner 
of seven Indiamen, and of the merchants here he was among 
those most largely engaged in the China trade, and that at a 
time when this city was noted for its widely extended com- 
merce. Later he had much trade elsewhere, particularly 
with Mexico. In after years he became President of the 
Union Insurance Company, and his portrait appropriately 
hangs in the fine new office at Third and Walnut Streets. 
He died on the 4th of May, 1837, and was buried at St. 
Peter's, at Third and Pine Streets. 

When Mr. Clapier had reaped some success, he bought John 
Barclay's house, situated on the west side of Front Street, 
one door south of, or, in the quaint language of the old 
directory, " cross the mouth of Lombard Street/' With 
his broad views he added most largely to its width. 
The stables, too, were of ample dimensions, for they were 
sufficient for the accommodation of his six horses. His 
counting-house was near at hand, in Lombard Street — and 
there Mons. Badaraque, his faithful Gascon, whose protrait 
was engraved by St. Memin, could always be found, unless 
he might chance to be at the warehouse on the wharf. Early 
in his successful career Mr. Clapier bought a place of one 
hundred and forty-nine acres lying a little to the west of the 
Germantown Eoad, and mainly on the rising ground which 
begins to the north of Nicetown. On this place he erected 
a handsome house, for a summer residence, and a large barn 
with a ship on it for a weathercock. The barn is pre- 
served by Mr. Henry Pratt McKean, the present owner, 
whose fine mansion house occupies the site of the former 
house. On the same place, at no great distance, is the 
residence of Mr. Edward Ingersoll. The grounds attached 
to Fern Hill are now but about one-fourth of the original 
extent. The cricket field of the Germantown Cricket Club, 
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on the southernmost part of the property, though lying low, 
is so perfectly underdrained as to be quite equal to any other 
field. In connection with the family of the present owner I 
am able to state an interesting fact. None of the biographers 
of Chief Justice, afterwards Governor, McKean, speak of 
his having received his legal training abroad; yet it is pos- 
sible that such was the case. Mr. John C. Bullitt has shown 
me a book that he recently purchased in London, Keble's 
Statutes at Large, printed in 1684, which bears on its title 
page, in the Governor's handwriting, " Thomas McKean of 
the Middle Temple." The late William B. Reed, in his life 
of Esther deBerdt Reed, gives partial lists of Americans who 
before and during the Revolution completed their professional 
studies in Great Britain. They are, however, exclusively of 
those who were students at the Inner Temple and at Lin- 
coln's Inn. At the Middle Temple, whither the largest 
number of Americans resorted, the office charges were so 
enormous as to prevent Mr. Reed obtaining its list. If Mc- 
Kean did not enter there, it may be that, intending to do so, 
he wrote the address in anticipation thereof. 

In the Butchers' Parade, on the 13th of March, 1820, 
there was a boat on wheels, in which were persons dressed 
as sailors who executed nautical manoeuvres. Some heaved 
the lead crying aloud, no doubt, at times, u By the mark, 
twain," in the declamatory cadence that never failed to impress 
with delight those who heard the ringing, musical sound. 1 
The boat was called the " Louis Clapier," in honour of the 
person " who raised eighteen of the beeves the flesh of 
which was exhibited." Besides a fondness for raising fat 
cattle, he had an equal passion for fruits and flowers, and no 
visitor left him without a basketful of flowers, or of grapes, 
should they be in season. He was a generous-hearted man, 
indeed most lavish in his benefactions, but he was not with- 
out a keen sense of humour. At the Merchant's Coffee House, 
there was once a group of Frenchmen, so common here in 
the earlier part of the century, gathered together, when an 

1 For Mark Twain, see Notes and Queries, p. 238. 
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aged man sought alms of them. Mr, Clapier proposed that 
each one present should put a half dollar in the old man's 
hat. This was done, but the question was raised whether 
one of the group, a person somewhat noted for an extreme 
reluctance to parting with his coin, had made the proposed 
contribution. "Undoubtedly, I saw him put the piece in the 
hat," said Mr* Clapier, " but, nevertheless, I cannot believe 
it." Once when much pity was expressed for a poor woman 
whose house had been burned, he said, "Ah ! gentlemen, I 
pity her fifty dollars. How much do you?" and his earnest, 
practical manner soon led nine others each to do the same. 

Returning to the Germantown Avenue, to continue our 
walk, we pass at once under the bridges of the railway that 
bifurcates here, one branch for New York, the other for Ger- 
mantown and Chestnut Hill. The southern boundary of an 
ancient Germantown crosses what is now called the avenue, 
almost precisely at this point ; and here we begin to ascend 
Naglee's Hill. On the left hand, to the west, is the " Side 
lot No. 2," which in primitive days fell to Thones Kunders. 
No better mode than a lottery was known in early times for 
determining a question, and so, " soon after our arrival in 
this Province of Pennsylvania, in October, 1683, to our cer- 
tain knowledge, Herman op den Graff, Dirk op den Graff 
and Abraham op den Graff, as well as we ourselves, in the 
cave of Francis Daniel Pastorius, at Philadelphia, did cast 
lots for the respective lots which they and we then began to 
settle in Germantown." This certificate bears the date of 
1709. It is signed by, I suppose, the seven survivors, and 
is still in existence. Thones Kunders, with the name angli- 
cized into Conrad, is now represented by the Rev. Thomas 
K. Conrad, who was the first rector of Calvary Church on 
Manheim Street. His uncle, Robert T. Conrad, was the 
first Mayor of consolidated Philadelphia. Naglee's Hill is a 
good halting-place, and, as the limit for this number is 
reached, it is a compulsory one. Several illustrations, already 
prepared, will appear in the next number, as the text they 
illustrate is carried over to it. 



